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CARTOONS. 





Our cartoon on the first page is a inere sug- 
gestion; but we offer it in order to save the 
officials at Sing-Sing from some not improbable 
annoyance. Mr. Gilman is a wholesale scamp. 
He is no one-horse, single-barreled highwayman. 
When he had occasion, in the way of business, 
to rob the widow and the orphan, he did it with 
a vastitude of reach, a vigor of grip, that had 
about them something of sublimity. That this 
aristocrat of peculation should be obliged to 
bend his lofty soul to associate with a second- 
class, low-down crowd of Teutonic embezzlers, 
who, with their old-fashioned and wholly in- 
adequate methods, only managed to get away 
with a miserable thirty-thousand dollars in ten 
years, is something not to be expected by even 
the most stony-hearted warder of the Hudson 
River retreat. It is actually suspecte, from the 
contemptibly mean way in which they betrayed 
their trust, that these directors of the Teutonia 
Savings Bank had not quite got rid of what used 
to be called ‘‘ Conscience ’’—that some slight 
traces of this weakness still lingered in their 
moral systems. When these poor creatures are 
duly packed up the river, shall they be held fit 
society for a thorough-bred Napoleonic scamp? 
Gentlemen of the Sing-Sing staff, spare the 
feelings of Mr. Arthur Gilman. 





History, if she ever has a little time to 
waste, and is in a despondent and careless 
frame of mind, will probably sum up the 
achievements of the Potter Committee. What 
it has accomplished, and what it has not, may 
some day be fully understood by the citizens 
of this great and glorious Republic. At pre- 
sent it seems to occupy a position in the public 
estimation which is pretty effectively expressed 
in our centre-page cartoon. Its principal 
work hitherto seems to have been the dragging 
to light of a vast deal of foulness and corrup- 
tion, selected with beautiful impartiality from 
the two great parties of the country. Indeed, 
it seems to us that there is a wide-spread im- 
pression that Mr. Potter’s little picnic was or- 
ganized solely for the purpose of bringing to 
the surface that prize product of American po- 
litical society—Mrs. Jenks. And that ought 
to be glory enough for Potter. 





Twenty thousand people are greatly bene- 
fited by an institution which incommodes fifty 
thousand, and depreciates millions of dollars’ 
worth of property. That is the exact position 
of matters in the case of the Metropolitan Ele- 
vated Railroad. Of course it is under the 
management of an aristocratic, public-spirited, 
disinterested corporation, that wouldn’t for the 


Jirmly upon the bridge of a man’s nose.—I1 love 


per and lower jaws, and gently working the 
jaws.—My heart is another’s. 


Jingers of one hand outspread, the thumb center- 





world make a nuisance of its railroad. Con. | 
trariwise, quite. When the fifty thousand resi- 
dents along their line complained that they 
were going mad with the racket, and turning 
sick with the smell of rancid oil, and when the 
real-estate owners cried out that their property 
had depreciate i fifty per cent. from the same 
abuses, this noblest of corporations generously 
spent a hundred dollars or so in getting Mr. 
Edison to talk about stopping the annoyance. 
What more could be expected of any eorpora- 
tion? Nothing. Besides, in a very short time, 
there will be none of the fifty thousand left to 
complain. For the reason—see our last-page 
picture. 








A NEW CODE OF FLIRTATION. 


ee systems of fan and handkerchief, and 
even of hat flirtation have been fully ex- 
—" plained to the public at large; but it is 
strange that the code most generally in use, 
and better calculated than any other to ex- 
press with precision and accuracy a large va- 
riety of sentiments, has never been completely 
formulated for the benefit of those who wish to 
become proficients in this beautiful art. It is 
with pleasure that Puck comes forward to pre- 
sent to his readers the following carefully- 
edited and entirely trustworthy 


Cove. 

I. Fulling up the shirtsleeves and slightly 
moistening the palms of the hands. - Step over 
here a minute; | wish to speak to you. 

II. Stepping up behind a man, grasping him 
by the scruff of the neck, and advancing rapidly. 
—Please follow me. 

Ill. Putting forefinger to right eye and draw- 
ing down lower lid.—Don’t you (or do you) 
wish you had it ? 

IV. Lonchalantly chucking a brick, or other 
light object, on top of a man’s tile-—-Who’s your 
hatter ? 

V. Taking a man’s nose between your fore 
and second fingers, and slightly changing the po- 
sition of same.—I address myself to you. 

VI. Abruptly altering the angle of a man’s 
coat-tails by insinuating your boot-toe under them. 
—Do not linger. 

VIL. Putting the point of your elbow between 
any two of a man’s ribs, and jarring his internal 
economy.—We are observed. 

VII. Doubling up your fist and placing it 


you, but not devotedly or passionately. 
IX. Grasping a man’s ear between your up- 


X. Lifting another person up in your arms, 
and walking in any specified direction.—Come 
with me. 

XI. Rapidly removing the chair on which a 
man ts about to sit down.—We are not entirely 
sympathetic in our objects. 

XII. TZaking a brief observation across a 
hind of impromptu sextant, constructed of all the 


ing on the nose.—Farewell: this parting is for- 
ever. 








NOT FOR JOE. 

The Confederate General, Joseph Johnston, 
has been named as a candidate for the office 
of President of the U.S. Without discussing 
the gentleman’s qualifications, Puck must de- 
clare that the Confederate General is not exactly 
the man he would like to C.S. A. so prominent 
a part in the government of this country. 

SomE people want vacations, some want to 
get free season-tickets. No one is satisfied. 
Even the natives of Crete are not happy. They 
want their country made an autonomous state. 





Puckerings. 


Hayes’s night-caps are frilled. 





Is this July enough to suit you? 





THE next police picnic will be held at Lo- 
cust Grove. 





CHICKENS don’t take to water naturally; 
neither do Democrats. 





THE duty of a policeman is hard on the 
brains —of refractory prisoners. 





Ir a man is kicked over by a cow, can he 
not be said to get a free milk-punch ? 





PATENT vulcanized intestines will be largely 
worn during the coming hot-corn season. 





Wnuat riles a country postmistress is to have 
a postal card come to the office written in 
French. 





‘* HEAVEN lies about us in our infancy.” 
And we do our own lying for ourselves when 
we get older. 





PEOPLE who say they never go back on their 
best friends, won’t so much as notice their 
ulsters now. 


No matter how extravagant a young man may 
be, he always feels mean when he is compelled 
to put a three-cent stamp on a city letter. 


THE faithful shepherd is now taking his sum- 
mer vacation—three months, at the expense of 
the flock. Strange, how little cultivation the 
spiritual vineyard seems to need during the 
hot season. 





IF this last week is a sample of what we are 
going to have, the average man will have to 
alternate, for the rest of the summer, between 
a refrigerator and a Boyton suit with light- 
ning-rod attachment. 





Ir you wish to know how much a man can 
stand, just ask hima conundrum when he is walk- 
ing down the street in a lather of perspiration, 
with his socks dangling over his insteps, and a 
breeze suddenly blows a peck of dust up the 
legs of his trousers. 





‘‘Tt was ninety-nine in the shade at twelve 
o’clock to-day,” said the Reverend Anaximan- 
der to Bluggins; who is a little absent-minded. 

“ Ah! um—yes!” responded Bluggins pla- 
cidly: “A.M. or P.M. ?” 





‘*T aways judge of a person at first sight,” 
remarked Mrs. Sniffkins, impressively: ‘I 
make up my opinion the moment I see a face, 
and I never change it.” , 

“‘ Mama,” inquired the infant Sniffkins, aged 
three and a quarter, ‘‘ what did you say when 
you saw me first?” 





Tuis is the time when the languorous white 
lily, waxen-pale upon the smooth bosom of the 
lake, waits till the enthusiastic lover of nature 
with the sun-umbrella has gone from the mar- 
gin of the pond and then privately draws out 
ared bandanna pocket-handkerchief and swabs 
off her heated brow, murmuring meanwhile 
‘*Oh, blazes!” 
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A CHANGE. 


LATE telegram from London reports 
the rumored resignation of King John 


of Abyssinia. If his Royal Nibs were a 
New York alderman, he would never dream of 
resigning —unless elected to a better-paying po- 
sition. ‘The report comes from a place cailed 
Massowah, and it states that the crown has 
been resigned in favor of King Menelek. Now 
how the Massowahians feel on the subject is 
one of the things we are extremely anxious to 
ascertain. The chances are that there has been 
a general drunk of rejoicing throughout Abys- 
sinia. We imagine King Menelek has beered 
up on the strength of his accession to the 
throne. We know we should beer up if in the 
same position, and it is very likely that he did. 
However, this is immaterial. We congragulate 
the new king, and trust he will successfully 
rule the Abyssinians and have a good time 
generally. It is reported that Menelek is a 
poet; if this is the case he will have no trouble 
in finding a publisher. If any should be brave 
enough to reject his book, he would quietly 
order him to be killed. We are glad of this; 
it is very seldom that a poet gets such a non 
plus ultra bulge on a publisher. The king has 
our best wishes. Should we ever go to Abys- 
sinia, we shall call on him. We think this no- 
tice will entitle us to a first-class reception at 
the royal hands. 








FISHING FOR MONKEYS. 


Yy LLUSION was made in these columns 

some time since to the strange doings 
' and still stranger reports of English tra- 
velers in the East. Captain Burnaby will be 
taken as a fair example. There is another class 
of English travelers worse than those in the 
East. ‘hey infest South Africa in the vicinity 
of Cape Town. One of them (he isa Devonshire 
man) has recently been heard from, and his 
statements, published in Land and Water, merit 
some attention. He says: 

‘< Walking carelessly, one dark night, through 
the monkey’s haunts, | strewed some grain upon 
a suitable place, on which I dug with my knife 
a few round holes about four inches deep. 
Coming back to the spot in half-an-hour I 
dropped grain into each hole and left a noose 
round one of them, concealed with earth. The 
other end of the line was in a bush.” 

The night, he tells us, was very dark. Num- 
erous wild arimals were about, and the brave 
son of Albion just dug a few pit-falls with his 
pocket-knife and left a few nooses lying around. 

‘‘I was there in a short time, and monkeys 
were busy picking up the grain. An old fellow 
would look into a hole and chatter, others came 
and looked, and all chattered. By and bya 
plucky little fellow popped in his paw and out 
again. Next time he got the corn, then others 
dipped in till they finished that hole. In due 
course they got to the noose, with some chatter.” 

At this point the Briton approached the bush, 
and, after letting the monkeys nibble at the bait 
for some time, drew tight the fishing-linz, catch- 
ing numbers of them at once. He described 
the sensations of the monkeys as he hauled them 
up the rocks: 

‘“‘A sudden scream, a general bustle, while 
the captive was hauled home and enveloped in 
a horse-rug. By this time the troops ran up in 
the trees, screaming and shaking the bows most 
ferociously, following me as I went away with 
the lost one kicking till he was tired.” 

It must have been amusing to see the English 
soldiers “‘run up trees”’ on a very dark night. 
Moreover, the noose-game could not have 
worked well from the foot of the trees under 
which the catcher pulled down the monkeys. 
Still he says: 
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PUCK. 


“I believe this fishing-rod plan is frequently 
practiced.” 

_ No doubt, but it is a wonder that the English 
in Cape Town do not use drag-nets for the 
purpose. That would secure more monkeys, 
would require less grain, less knife cutting on 
dark nights and much less running up trees. 

_ But here (the recital being ended) with the true 
inwardness of the genuine English traveler, and 
after the manner of his kind, he clinches the 
story by an anecdote in which he is, of course, 
the central figure. It seems to have taken 
place in ‘“‘Trimluck Hill,” a place of whose 
existence, elsewhere than in the imagination of 
the Albion, we are extremely skeptical: 

‘“‘T once caught a monkey on the Trimluck 
Hill fort that fell down the face of the scarp, 
knocking his head against projections till he 
was brought up with a thud onaslab. He 
was nearly senseless when I picked him up. 
No bones were broken. In a few minutes I 
let him go to his relations, who had never 
ceased letting him know where they were. 
He crawled quietly up the scarp rock, and 
seemed to be received with anger. Possibly 
they only wished to know what had been said 
to him by the English fellow without a tail.” 




















AMBIDEXTERITY. 


YOUNG scientist wrote to the Inter- 

national novelist, inquiring whether it 
a was true that the earth moved. He 
wrote in this timid strain: 





“ My dear Sir: Pardon my presumption in 
addressing you; but knowing that you were an 
Englishman and fellow countryman, and hear 
ing that you were a gentleman, and had made 
deep researches, I felt emboldened to ask from 
you the truth. 

‘* Very respectfully, 


” 





But the International novelist, whose anxiety 
had been so great to protect his own copyrights 
that he stole unintentionally the copyright of 
another, answered in the following terms: 

‘Your letter proves you to be a liar, sneak, 
knave, numbskull, fool, dunce, idiot, ass, 
coward, pilferer, jackall, ape, and rapscallion. 
My first impulse was to pay no attention to 
your puerile, egotistical and asinine note, and 
not to waste my valuable time in reading it; 
but, having to choose between yours and the 
letter of another mountebank and charlatan, I 
give the preference to yours, as being the most 
ignorant, doltish, and more needful of instruc- 
tion of the two. 

“1, I tell you you are a dolt. 

“2, You are a dolt. 

‘3. Your letter proves you to be a dolt. 

‘““You have the impertinence, ignorance, 
foolishness, and thievery to write to me ona 
topic which I have never treated in any of my 
267 (fully copyrighted) books. You are a 
blockhead and an ass. You claim to be an 
Englishman; I do not recognize you as one. 
I forbid the possibility of such an evil. You 
are a sneak, and the right place for you is 
in company with my publishers, critics, collea- 
gues, and readers—that brood and horde of 
lying, worthless reprobates, ill-omened dogs, 
social bores, slinking curs, dolts, thieves, and 


ignoramuses,”’ 
“C—s R—z.” 








Tuis verse is respectfully dedicated to those 
persons who think it next to impossible to make 
a rhyme to window: 

If your landlady puts ’fore you 

Baker’s bread evolved from thin dough, 

The best thing then for you to do 

Is to fire it out the window. 
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WHAT GOETH ON AT PRESENT. 


ND now cometh the great original heat- 
wave down upon the land, yea, it com- 
eth out of the far west. And verily it 

is like all other things out of the far west; it is 
more ornery than the tongue of man can tell. 
It swoopeth down upon all things, and it fetch- 
eth the snowy and immaculate piccadilly, and 
it wilteth and disappeareth from the sight of man. 

For the piccadilly is a child of the devil, 
and a delusion, and likewise a snare. It is fair 
of seeming, like to a whited sepulchre or a 
kalsomined henroost; but there is no health in 
it. For when the sun shineth upon it out of 
the heavens, it goeth to pieces like a Second- 
Adventist camp-meeting before a thunderstorm. 
Yea, and it leaveth a deposit of starch upon 
the neck of him that wears it, and likewise 
does it introduce an element of sulphur into 
the conversation of that man, and he maketh 
quotations from the lexicon of the ungodly. 

And at this season the young man whose 
family hath left the ci y retireth to his virtuous 
couch at midnight or thereabouts, and stretch- 
eth himself out, and composeth himself for 
slumber. But finding presently that he getteth 
no sleep, neither any rest from his weariness, 
he changeth end for end, and tryeth it that 
way. And this also failing, he betaketh him- 
self to another bed, and courteth slumber cross- 
wise of the mattresses. And in like manner 
he experimenteth on all the beds in the house, 
and finally he fetcheth up in the refrigerator, 
and slumbereth alongside of a shoulder of 
mutton and a can of condensed milk. 

And in these days the man who is vindictive 
of spirit, and lacking in logical balance, goeth 
out and buyeth a thermometer for fifty cents. 
And he beareth it home with care, and sus 
pendeth it in his back-yard, in the sun. And 
then he standeth by and watcheth it. And 
when it getteth up to seventy he smileth grimly; 
and when it is eighty he laugheth with the 
laugh of a sardonyx, which the same is namely 
sardonically. And when it is ninety he taketh 
off his coat. And then he rolleth up his shirt- 
sleeves, and expectorateth on his hands, and 
gazeth on the mercury as it humpeth itself, and 
goeth for the hundred-mark. But lo! when it 
has reached ninety-and-nine, that man lifteth 
his fist and pasteth it, and grindeth it into no- 
thing, and saith: “ You would, would you!” 
and taunteth and revileth that thermometer, 
and rejoiceth exceedingly over its annihilation. 

And in these days the fair and youthful 
maiden attireth herself in raiment of gauze, 
and sitteth upon the hotel piazza at Long 
Branch and Saratoga and Newport, and wait- 
eth for the young man to come. But he com- 
eth not overmuch. Forsome of him is in the 
city, and hath not even the shekels to pay his 
laundress for the four shirts he perspireth 
through in a day. And some of him is at 
Coney Island, where he imbibeth American 
champagne, and thinketh it is Mumm, and 
otherwise disporteth himself. And most of him 
is in some retired place, divested of all gar- 
menture, saving only a fan. 

Also now cometh the rural clergyman to the 
city, and possesseth himself of a vacant pulpit, 
and humpeth himself on a double-barreled ser- 
mon, and readeth the same to six men and a 
small boy in the organ-loft. And then he 
sayeth unto himself: ‘I have made a hit, 
and I will no longer bury iy talents under a 
bushel in Podunk.” And the chief elders and 
deacons of the church speak privily with the 
sexton, who is also the undertaker, and they 
say unto him: ‘“ Lo, now, take this man out 
and show him around, and exhibit unto him 
the elephant, like unto a man of sin.” And 
the sexton draweth on the poor-box for an 
appropriation of two dollars and seventy-five 
cents; and he taketh the brother around. 
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SWEET MARY ANNE. 
(CHANT ROYAL) 


}7 HEN the blithe robin chanted in the brake, 
1/9 And lush-fi»wers burned upon the sloping 
2) green, 
When all I did was for your precious sake 
(For you were pretty and but sweet sixteen), 
Then in my passion I was simply blind; 
Your dear name seemed to wander on the wind 
From rose to rose, and o’er my fancy reign. 
When the blithe robin chanted, I'll say again, 
Our moments of honeyed happiness began, 
As slow we wandered down the redolent lane, 
O sweet, religious, timorous Mary Anne. 





These memories boundless pleasure in me wake, 
Again I seem to sit with my dove-eyed queen, 
Floating upon the still, diaphanous lake, 
All radiant with the sunset’s shimmering sheen. 
Full oft, in lovely dreams, I seem to find 
Your rosy lips to mine kisswise inclined, 
Which of their balmy honey I would drain 
Full many a time and oft. In truth, I fain 
Would live again that romance’s short span 
Which was born on the breast of juy and died of 
pain, 
O sweet, religious, timoruus Mary Anne, 


What pleasant rambles in the wood we’d take! 

* Our favorite path from view would leaflets screen, 

Our carpet was magnolia's dainty flake; 

(I might as well embellish the pretty scene). 

I cut our names upon the beech’s rind, 

And, like what’s-his-name, in ‘* As You Like It,” pined 
To see the day which would surely make us twain. 
But soon to me the awful truth was plain: 

Your parents carried out their little plan, 

Which made me sad as Mr. Shakspere’s Dane, 

O sweet, religious, timorous Mary Anne. 


Full oft as doth my dreamful spirit ache, 
I murmur those hackneyed words, ‘It might have 
been,” 
And read the silly odes which I would make— 
They made your father furious, [ ween, 
Ah! you were pretty, dutiful aad kind, 
And were withal quite suited to my mind. 
Fine compliments I paid you not in vain, 
And even when I stepped upon your train, 
You wouldn’t faint, or scream: ‘* Oh, horrid man!" 
From my bosom not till death comes you'll be ta’en, 
O, sweet, religious, ttmurous Mary Anne. 


O dreams, sweet flowers whose breasts my tear-drops 
’ slake. 
(I hope the reader knows what this doth mean; 
It strikes me as quite mentally opaque.) 
Ah, from your picture tender j »y [ glean; 
I read your letters, which worn fillets bind. 
What choice allusions in them are entwined! 
Ah, letters written in a delicate strain, 
Youu’re to me such a blessing and a bane, 
That when your lines emotionally 1 scan, 
I fancy I have met a hurricane, 
O sweet, religious timurous Mary Anne. 


ENVOoI. 


Lovers and ye who've fair unes on the brain, 

Whether Ethel proud or pliin Rebecca Jane, 
Elope with her as speedily as you can, 

And not, like me, be driven hilf insane , 
O’er sweet, religious, timurous Mary Anne. 


WHAT A MANAGER MAY DO. 


¢¢ “ ES,” he said, “I’ve got a theatre on 
“ my hands, and | suppose I've got to 
run it. I can’t find nodum fool who'll 
lease it; except some galoots that couldn’t se- 
cure me my rent. So, you see, I’ve got to run 
it myself. And what I’m thinking about is, 
the attractions. I can run it to tragedy, to 
nigger, to genteel comedy, to horse-opera; or 
keep no stock, and run it to combinations. 
But all these ways of running it seem to run it 
one way ‘ 

** And that is?” 

‘Well, into bankruptcy,” he said, as he drew 
the spittoon nearer to him and dropped hi» 
cigar ashes into it. ‘‘What I want is some- 
thing to just make New York hum; just to 
make ’em fight around the box-office for 
orchestra stalls, an’ make 'em mob the ticker 
speculators for ‘ first choices.’ ‘That’s what 1 
want.” 

‘*Have you thought of Legs?” I asked. 

** Legs is played out!”’ quoth my manager, 
like an oracle. ‘“There’s one or two pair ot 
legs in the business that I know, and they’d 
draw money for a week ur two. But the idea 
of making a theatre go on Legs fur a season 1s 
absurd. What | want is something new.” 

And the man of management plunged 5:in- 
self into a brown study, where he remained tor 
some minutes, 

‘I Aad thought,” he resumed, presently, ‘of 
getting Mackaye to twist ’round ‘Otheller’ for 
me, an’ play it with a white Moor to a black 
Desdemony—a ginuine one, you know; and 
l’d party arranged to have a fountain of 
Lubin’s Extracts squirting over the audience 
uuring the performance; but that idea fell 
through.” 

sé Why? ” 

“Well, them cussed young leadin’ actors 
wouldn’t play to.a mahogany Desdemony; said 
it wovld ruin ’em—make ’em ridiculous, an’ 
allthat. Then I thought of producing ‘Ham- 
let’ according to the new idea of what the pro- 
nunciation of English was in Shakspere’s days. 
I went and got O’Donovan Rossa up in the 
part, and you ought to have heard him: — 

‘Och, dat Cis tootoo sollud flish wud miit, 
Tau ‘n resholve utsilf mtil a jew, 

Or dat de Iverlastin’ hadu’t fixed 

His canon agen silf-shlaughter.’ 





But this again was no go. Rossa wouldn’t go 
on unless he could take up a collection he- 
tween the acts ‘fur the Fenian Skirmishing 
Fund. 1 was afraid the aud':nce wouldn’t 
stand this, even for Shakspere ii: Irish. ‘Then 
I thought of going in for an old-fashioned nig- 
ger-show, and I got a company that you 


' couldn’t beat. And who d’ you suppose | 


secured for middle man?” 

**Couldn’t guess, George Francis—” 
“Better ’n that. Old George, the Count. 
Yes, sir! And when the old fellow was blacked 
up, he’d have made Darwin claim him for his 
own. He looked just like an old Chinpanzee 
I once had when | was running a menagerie. 
Well, we had a full rehearsal, and George 
opened the ball. And he talked —Lord! how 
he did talk! . The end men couldn’t get ina 
gay; we started the full band with chorus: 
banjo, tambo, bones, brass and fiddles, but 
George talked way above it all; so that show 
busted right then and there.” 

‘** Well, what do you propose to do, then ?” 
“‘That’s hard to say. 1 want to keep down 
to the level of our public. They can under- 
stand ‘ Uncle Toms Cabin,’ and if they hadn’t 
been doused with it last season, L'd Ict’em have 
it now, with plenty of niggers, cotton growing 
on the stage, and real blood pouring down 
‘Tom’s back when he gets licked. ‘That would 
fetch ’em, eh? As it is, | suppose L’ll have to 





R. K. MUNKITTRICK, 


get ‘Toodles’ done up into tive acts—fourth act 











Timothy signs the pledge, and puts on a blue 
ribbon—fitth act, Mrs. ‘I’, discovered amidst 
her auction purchaxs, which | tuen distribute 
among the audicnce—a sort of temperance 
gift show, see?” 

‘‘How the American theatre has degener- 
ated!” I made bold to say. 

** Degenerate be hanged!” cried my mana- 
ger. ‘‘ You must feed your guests according 
to their taste. If my public wanted Shak- 
spere and Sheridan, and Goldsmith and Colman, 
I’m the chap to supply them. If they want 
‘ Foodles,’ they shall have him, in a spick and- 
span new dress. If I kept a restaurant in 
Avenue D, would | go round serving turtle 
steaks to my customers where the green fat 
would wrinkle up their stomachs with nausea? 
No, sir, I’d give ’em corned-beef and cabbage. 
Tie people’s taste is up to ‘’Tuodiles; or the 
Fat Man and his Little Blue Ribbon.’ Bye- 
and-bye, perhaps, they'll be asking for ‘ Bux 
and Cox on Horse-back.’ ‘Ihey shall have 
‘em. Later on there will be a demand for 
something more starting, so I'll give them 
‘Solon Sningle’ with the team of oxen brought 
on the stage befure the audience. 

“The people are going tu be catered for 
this season according to, and not against, their 
tastes, and don’t you forget it.” 























A MASH IN MADRID. 


2 <i )ny I, 


Ts) ON Alfonso Nupotetos- 
Hijo-d’-Amontillad6, 
Vuelt’- A bajo-Salle-Retos- 
Gingado-de-‘l'ampicé, 
Il. 
With his light guitar behind him 
Walked the streets of fair Madrid; 


Met a vision (as we find him) 
Half in a mantilla hid. 


Ill, 


Then, in style most truly Spanish, 
‘To her dvor he tracked the mai 1: 
As there-throngh he sees her vanish— 

Buckles to his serenade. 


IV. 

See—the awning lightly quivers! 
She will answer him —she must! 
All his frame with passion shivers— 

Something ’r other ’s got to bust! 


V. 
Ah! ’tis done! With eye of falcon he 
Sees the maid, ingenuons, fair, 
Slipping out upon her balcony, 
With the ropes to get him there. 


Vi. 


Climbs with cardiac palpitation 
Alfonso de etcetera— 
Says the Spanish for ‘* My Gricious ” 
As he mects the maid's papa, 
* * * # 
VIl. 
Most papas are stony-hearted; 
P’r'aps that’s why Alfonso went. 
Anyway, toward earth he started 
With guitar accompaniment. 


VIII, 
Don Alfonso Nupotetos— 
Hijo-d’-Amontillad6- 
Vuelt’-Abajo-Salle-Retos- 
Gingado-de-Tampic6 
IX. 
Sat awhile, as if in study; 
‘Then arose from where he fell, 


And remarked: [-ee cut] ‘‘ You blessed 
Ancient Snoozer, receive my benediction!” 
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PUCK. 








SONETT 
FROM A GURL WHO LUVS JOSH BILLINGS. 


O JOSH, upon me thow hast kast a spelle; 

My sole for lyfe iz absoughlootly thyne: 

Thy thowghtz ond maksims most jewditious, shyne 
Like starrs within my mind's nite, and there dwelle. 
I luv thee in sawfte crayzy waize too well 

Thy gorgies trooths to laf at or mallign, 

3utt why, oh sweet one, in thy wreth divine, 
Didd’st thow despize aurthoggrafy ?—oh telle! 


An aufool barier rizes twixth our luv, 
For my papa, an idjiot owld and sturn, 
Wood never let me eyedolize a man 
Hoo cannot spel a simpel wurd like ** duv °"— 
Butt sutch iz fait, ajea-—for thee I burne 
As mutch az anee moddest mayden kan! 


CupID JONEs. 





MR. KROEGER. 


~~ 


} night, reading the weekly papers. Just as 
‘> | laid the last one down, and was thinking 
of going home, some one tapped me on the 
shoulder, and looking around, I discovered the 
genial countenance of my old friend Mr. Kroe- 
ger. 

He took a seat beside me, and glanced for 
a moment at one of the papers. 

The article which caught his eye was an ac- 
count of a wonderful case of phlebotomy and 
transmission. Mr. Kroeger threw the paper 
down in a frenzy of enthusiasm, and wiping 
the perspiration off his forehead, he com- 
menced: 

“Talk about your transmitting one man’s 
blood into another! Why, gosh blame it, I 
beat that all holler when I was young and 
visionary. I thought I’d sail in and raise 
oranges and bananas,and make money. Orange 
and banana trees won’t grow here; the climate 
is too cold. I soon got over that difficulty, 
though.” 

“You did ?” I asked. 

“Of course I did. I just had a lot of sap 
out of the orange and banana trees shipped to 
me from the West Indies. ‘Then I got a ma- 
chine and sucked the sap out of a lot of oak 
trees, and forced the orange and banana sap 
in its place. 

** You see, orange trees wouldn’t live here in 
winter, but oak trees will. As soon as the sap 
got worked through the limbs, and Spring 
smiled upon the land with flowers and bad 
poems, those oak trees broke out with an 
orange-blossom rush, and in the autumn I pick- 
ed tropical fruit by the bushels. I thought it 
would be a good way to utilize trees which 
don’t bear fruit.” 

**You have considerable inventive power, 
Mr. Kroeger. I think you are one of the most 
wonderful men living.” 

This notice tickled him. 

**Oh, yes,” he went on pleasantly, “ I’m 
considered some in the invention line. Bat 
that orange business was only a sort of starter, 
so to speak.” 

“Then you proceeded further with it?” 

“I imagine you are right,” responded Mr. 
Kroeger. ‘‘ When I saw my success with the 
tropical fruit, I got a phonograph full of music 
and forced it up a tree, and that tree would 
bear flowers of music. As soon as it burst into 
blossom, it would keep up the most delicious 
strains of music I ever heard. You see, each 
flower would hold and play music just as a shell, 
holds the sound of the sea. 

“*l made loads of money on those flowers 
Men used to walk down Broadway with a bou- 
tonni¢cre, playing ‘‘ Belle Héléne” and “la 
Fille de Madame Angot ” all the time. Ladies 
used to wear these music-flowers in their hair, 
and when one of them rested her head on your 
breast on a fine summer’s night, it was just 


WAS around at a club-room, the other 





lovely. I had a few trees charged with sacred 
music for church purposes, and others charged 
with music suitable for bouquets to be held by 
a corpse.” 

“‘Wonderful!”-I ejaculated. 

‘And then,” he went on, ‘‘I went to work 
and injected pigs’ blood into another tree; and 
in a few months the limbs would be hanging 
down with pigs. You see, they couldn’t root 
in the garden, and we had to hoist their food 
to them by means of a sort of derrick. Yes, 
they would hang there in clusters, like grapes, 
and grunt with rapture. Occasionally I would 
go up on a ladder to pick one. I raised chick- 
ens and cows on the same principle. I then 
thought I’d force stone-dust into a tree, and 
see if I couldn’t raise brown-stone fronts. I'll 
tell you about it after I get a drink of water.” 

As soon as he turned his back to get the pro- 
posed drink, I got up and quietly stole away. 

R. K. M. 








IDIOSYNCRASIES OF MEN OF GENIUS. 
UCH is the title of an article going the 
<<) rounds of the press, telling how Napoleon 
would tremble with fear at the sight of a 
cat; how Porson ‘‘ drank anything that came in 
his way” (it is to be presumed that poison 
never came in his way); how Douglas Jerrold 
could not bear the smell of apples; how Cav- 
endish hated women; how Thiers always primed 
himself for an oratorical effort by quaffing rum 
and molasses; how—and so forth. All the men 
of genius named in the article are foreigners. 
They are also dead. Let it be understood, 
however, that ali the ‘‘men of genius” who are 
afflicted with idiosyncrasies are not confined to 
the effete monarchies of the old world. America 
claims a fair share of such celebrities. And, in 
the language of Daniel Webster, deceased, they 

‘still live.” Let us particularize: 

Charles A. Dana cannot write an editorial 
without first offering up a prayer for President 
Ilayes. The name of Grant throws him into 
convulsions, and he will not permit the word 
“fraud” to be used in his office. 

General B. F. Butler can’t make a speech 
without removing his hat at intervals during its 
delivery, and throwing a brick. He always 
cross-examines a witness with a cross-eye. But- 
ler, not the witness, has the cross-eye. 

Dr. Mary Walker dresses as much unlike a 
woman as he can, without adopting male attire 





from preface to finis, She detests cigar-smoke, 
and blackens his own boots. 

Samuel J. Tilden abhors politics, and cannot 
be induced to run for the presidency. He is 
never so happy as when in the society of ladies. 
He always has a bottle of “‘usufruct” before 
him when he writes. 

James E. Anderson loves to tell the truth 
upon all occasions. The sight of an untruthful 
man gives him a severe attack of palpitation of 
the heart. His favorite literature is the story of 
George Washington and his little hatchet. His 
letters are models of refinement and elegant 
diction. 

George Francis Train trembles with fear at 
the sight of a peanut. He is a great enemy of 
psychology, and is only happy when shaking 
hands with a stranger. He eats six meals a day 
to avoid dyspepsia. His hobby is expensive 
and fashionable funerals. 

Agnes D. Jenks is very modest and bashful. 
She is afraid of the men. She never wrote a 
letter without burning it before it was finished. 
Like Mr. Anderson, she despises a liar. 

Private Dalzell can’t write without a pen or 
a pencil, or a piece of chalk. He never com- 
mences to write a letter without having four 
reams of foolscap in front of him. But he never 
writes for the newspapers. He prides himself 
upon never having inflicted a communication 
upon an editor. 

The Count Joannes cannot sleep with a 
volume of Shakspere in his room. It is a work 
he has never read. He once shot a man for 
“spouting” “Hamlet” in his presence. He 
thought the fellow was declaiming from a dime 
novel, 

Clarkson N, Potter cannot bear the smell of 
a Republican witness. He worships President 
Hayes, and declares that no power on earth 
can remove him alive from the presidential 
chair. 

Simon Cameron’s great aversion is widows. 
He will walk six blocks out of his way, climb a 
high-pale fence, plunge into a dark alley, and 
scramble on to a back shed and into a second- 
story window, in order to avoid meeting a lady 
dressed in mourning. He never spoke to a 
widow. 


Sunset Cox never made a joke. He can’t 
abide ’em. He is as solemn and grave as a 
country cemetery at midnight, and his favorite 
hymn is “Shoo Fly,” which he plays on a 
muffled triangle. J. H. Wittiams. 
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THE STRING BAND AT GILMORE’S GARDEN. 


TickeTS, 50 CENTS. y . 
Y | EAR- TRUMPETS, GRATIS, y) 








Box Orrice Keeper: - ‘‘ Better take one, sir, if you want to hear the music. 


No extra charge.” 
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PASTORAL. 
), HEN youthful poet strikes the sounding lyre 
And sings, to tuneful measure, 


Of woods, and dells, and nature’s green attire, 
And rustic pleasure, 
I feel disposed, excuse the ancient pun, 
To strike the lyre myself a rousing one. 





Sing, then, my muse, and tell what thou hast seen, 
Of rustic life and boarding-houses rural, 

(My muse and I have seen enough, I ween, 
To-morrow we’re for town—Hurrah! Tol-looral!) 


O summer season! time of joys bucolic, 

Of birds, and buds, and flowers, and balmy weather, 
When in the trees the gentle zephyrs frolic, 

When love delights to wander o’er the heather, 
Whatever this may be, its sound is sweet, 
And serves to make my little verse complete. 


And must I then forsake thy cool retreats, 
O sweet Rusticity; cut short my ditty, 
And hasten to the crowded, heated streets, 
And bake and bubble in the dusty city. 
Though I will own, upon mature reflection, 

Thou’lt be far sweeter in the recollection. 


Farewell! the morning walk, the moonlight stroll, 
The village belles, so negligently charming, 
The tender grass, where I delight to roll, 
Full length; though that there certainly is harm in, 
It leaves one with a feeling so rheumatic 
That it should be denounced in tones emphatic. 


Farewell, O blessed south-wind! doubly fraught 
With fragrant incense, and with cholera morbus; 
Farewell the stream where I have often caught 
A perch, a trout, a salmon, or a porpoise, 
These doubtful tales we have to tell sometimes, 
In order to facilitate our rhymes. 


Now through my open window I can see 
A rivulet with rapid motion rush on, 
A lowing herd wince slowly o’er the lea, 
A youth and nut-brown maid in fond discussion. 
I'd like to put them both in cast-iron fetters, 
He steals my best cigars; she reads my letters. 


I see mine honest farmer making hay, 

In shape and general appearance—funny ; 
I see my landlady across the way, 

Who's evidently bent on making money. 
She gives her victims such unseemly fare, 
It s quite outrageous, all of us declare. 


I see, in fact, I've stayed here much too long, 
And I can leave the place without great sorrow; 
So now, my muse, if thou hast done thy song, 
We'll pack our trunks and wait until to-morrow. 
When, with our joy but partially concealed, 
We'll bid adieu to forest and to field. 
Hem. Locu. 








MY SUMMER REST, 
i ssi 
if HAVE finished my novel, and the last 
chapter lies neatly rolled up on the table 
under the glass before which I am dressing. 
I am determined to spend the coming two 
months, and the proceeds of the novel, in the 
country, where 1 may devise—save up, as it 
were—points and ideas for future use; but I 
have not decided where to go. I think, as 1 
stand before the glass (Note—Point to be re- 
membered—Before the glass: good place for 
reflection) that I am a sort of urban inebriate, 
with no knowledge of watering-places, and I 
determine to try several places before I settle 





in any. (Flash of thought—I shall have to 
settle in all—with the landlord. © Keep this in 
my mind for burlesque I intend to write next 
winter.) 

I have resolved to pay a visit to the doctor 
before I go, to ascertain\the cause of a pain in 
the region of my heart or lungs—I don’t know 
which—which I have been growing nervous 
about. I sometimes think it may be galloping 
consumption. (Galloping js going. at great 
speed. Steam cars, especially first-class. trains 
with palace-cars, go faster than galloping, .so 
why not call that particularly hasty disease 
Pullman-ary consumption? Think this over for 
paragraph.) When I reach the physician’s house 
I find two ladies in the waiting-room. On my 
entrance they subside into sibilant whispers. | 
hear nothing but s—ss -sss—ssss- . -(These 
being extracts of what they are saying, may 
they not be called the essence of conversation ? 
Think this over, too.) Why do people in doc- 
tor’s waiting-room and in church always talk so 
low? I cannot understand this, as low talk 
should not be indulged in in such places. Iam 
endeavoring to answer this question and frame 
something clever on the subject—the point of 
which shall be frankincense and mur-mur— 
when the door of the doctor’s office opens and 
the ladies are called away. Left alone in the 
room I rehearse exactly what I shall say to the 
doctor. (Point—Ante-room-inations.) I am a 
long time engaged thus before I am summoned. 
(Mem. for memory—Summoned to appear and 
testify in the action of the heart—a complaint 
having been served on me.) I commence to 
explain my symptoms, and the doctor says: 
“Um, yes.” I break off short and say: ‘ Eh?” 
Then he looks up from his desk and says: 
‘“‘Eh?” and I am confused and forget my 
speech. (Flash of thought—Effect of the 
eh-zy atmosphere.) He questions me, and fin- 
ally I have to unbutton my coat and vest, while 
he applies a stethoscope to my chest. I feel 
that 1 am in the last stages of consumption, yet 
(typical of the workings of a literary mind) at 
the same time I think that a good double-rhyme 
could be made to stethoscope. 


«¢ And fell consumption doth give death a scope, 
Until detected by the stethoscope.” 


The doctor remains silent so long that 1 be- 
gin to speculate who will get the money for my 
novel when I am dead. “There is nothing 
the matter with your lungs,” he finally says, 
“but your heart’”—here he pauses, and the 
organ he speaks of begins to beat alarmingly. 
(Flash, even under these distressing circum- 
stances—An organ without stops in this in- 
stance.) He proceeds: ‘The heart is sur- 
rounded bya sac” (Etymological query—Why 
no k?) ‘‘called the pericardium.” (Flash— 
Fashions for young ladies who are “all heart.” 
A close-fitting sack—the pericardium. ) “Around 
that is a wreath of nerves, which, being affected, 
cause the pain you feel. There is no danger. 
You need rest. Take these,” &c. This not 
only corroborates me, but makes it absolutely 
necessary that I should leave the city. But 
where shall I go? 


I take the elevated road for down-town and 
sit facing two very pretty young ladies dressed 
in light summer goods and decorated with pink 
ribbons. They look so cool and bright, they 
are as refreshing as a picnic. Pink ribbons 
always look cool, and are suggestive of yachts 
and watering-place balconies, and rambles in 
shady woods, where the sun peeps through the 
leaves and dances on the moss, and tips the 
wings of the flitting songsters with gold. I am 
furtively and respectfully gazing on the pretty 
picture opposite when | am slapped on the knee 
and aroused by a loud voice, yelling: ‘ Hello, 
old fellow, how are you?” I start—under the 





circumstances anybody would (Flash —Even the 


cars do), and the young ladies look at each 
other and smile. The person who so rudely 
salutes me is Tom Noyes (I never heard him 
called Thomas), an acquaintance—certainly 
not a fri¢nd—who is familiar with everybody 
he meets, and seems to have no conception of 
the meaning of impertinence. He don’t mean 
to be impertinent, but it is, as his friends say, 
a way he has. He has several other ways, one 
of which is to converse so loudly as to be heard 
by everybody in the car. “How have you 
been?” he asks, and I can see that the two 
young ladies and several gentlemen at the other 
end of the car have become interested in the 
retrospect of my health and are awaiting my 
answer. I do not care to tell Aim about my 
heart, so I say softly, “‘ I have been very well.” 
‘Very well, eh?” he roars, “that’s good.” 
(How could very well be bad? I was. tempted 
to ask him, but I didn’t.) The gentlemen re- 
sume their papers, and the pink-rigbons look 
out of the window. ‘‘What have you got 
there ?”’ he roars again, referring to my bundle 
of manuscript. The passengers again become 
interested. I should like to pretend I did 
not hear him, but that would be to accuse my- 
self of deafness, and 1 answer quietly. ‘‘ Your 
novel, eh ?”’ he repeats. ‘‘ What do you call it? 
‘The Gory Hencoop’?” He is an uncultured 
wretch and thinks this is funny, and, therefore, 
yells with laughter, so do the passengers—while 
the pink-ribbons flutter as if there were a breeze. 
This is drawing attention to me which is dis- 
tasteful and annoys mie; besides I want rest, 
and that is impossible to obtain with so loud a 
companion. I believe with Hamlet: “ The 
rest is silence.”” (Mem.—Remember this for 
burlesque.) He seems to feel he has made 
a hit, and continues: “How many people 
have you killed in it?” The interest the pas- 
sengers take is painful—a sort of compound 
interest. Then he quotes: ‘‘A lonely tra- 
veler might have been seen!’—is that the way 
you commence?” He laughs louder than ever 
at this. His friends say he is full of animal 
spirits. (Query—Do animal spirits make a 
man act like a beast?) Then he turns to the 
passengers, mutely bidding for approval, and, 
strange to say, he gets it. All at once he stops 
laughing, not by degrees, but suddenly and 
thoroughly, as a clock stops striking twelve— 
and says seriously: ‘‘ Speaking of hot weather ” 
(which, I vow, nobody Aas done) “ what are 
you going to do with yourself this summer, eh ?” 
(He always says ‘‘eh!”’ as if you’d answered, 
and he hadn’t heard you.) He asks me this as 
if I were a sort of familiar of my proper self and 
could dispose of my other being as I could of 
my horse (Note—If I had one). I say that Iam 
going away for a couple of months. ‘‘Where?” [ 
he roars, and his voice sounds like thunder, for 
the train has stopped and there is no noise. 
(Sudden thought—Except Tom Noyes.) He 
rises as he speaks and says he must be going. 
(Flash—Be revenged and yell out: ** Where ?” 
1 don’t, however.) ‘‘ Go to Greenwood Lake,” 
he says, leaning over the seat; “‘ splendid place 
—fine table—Courtney, the oarsman, was 
drugged there,” he adds as an extra induce- 
ment. He jerks this out with one eye on the 
conductor, for fear the train may start. ‘‘Go 
to Jersey ferry and get a time-table,” he finally 
instructs me, and shoots out of the car. 

Here is an idea, at any rate. Greenwood 
Lake sounds pretty, though funereal. (Point to 
make when there—Mixture of grave and gay.) 
I determine to try it. I get a time-table. 
(Mem. for paragraph—Time-table, a piece of 
furniture bought on the installment plan.) I see 
my publisher—arrange about drawing money 
— go home—pack up—and next morning, at 
8:20, am on the train of Montclair.and Green- 
wood Lake R. R. I turn to look at my fellow 
passengers. 





(To be continued.) 
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NOT 


When you can’t keep awake in the day-time. 
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NICE WEATHER. 





Nor sleep at night. 





DRAMATIC. 





From the now closed theatres there begins 
to issue forth new signs of life. The Lyceum, 
long untenanted, will be taken by Miss Kate 
Claxton; the Broadway, its companion in mis- 
fortune, will be managed by Augustin Daly; 
the St. James, in Twenty-third Street, will be 
opened August 26th by Josh Hart. The Fifth 
Avenue, after running the gamut of every sort 
of “attraction” or otherwise, from “‘ Evadne” 
to “‘ Humpty Dumpty,” and back again by way 
of “‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” will reopen its por- 
tals to Mary Anderson, who returns shortly 
from Europe. They are making ready for 
“« Evangeline” at the Union Square, and for 
Mr. Boucicault’s new piece at Wallack’s. 
‘< M’liss,” a play of Bret Harte’s, opens the 
season at the Grand Opera House; and Man- 
ager Henderson, at the Standard, will have 
“Waiting for the Verdict”—no longer, we 
hope. At Niblo’s,the revered ‘Aurora Floyd” 
was last week given, and at the Bowery, Miss 
Fanny Herr.ng, whose heart is with the occu- 
pants of the topmost tier, has been playing a 
round of her favorite pieces. About a dozen 
variety houses are in full blast, and next season 
at least two opera companies will cater for fa- 
vor. It is scarcely credible, but nevertheless 
true, that some new scenery is being painted 
for the Academy of Music. Other changes 
are promised. It will be evident from this that 
those who are now enjoying needed rest out 
of town will discover a symposium of indoor 
amusements on their return--all the heart 
could wish for, though perhaps a little more 
than the most plethoric pocket can afford, 








WE are glad to see that there is one class 
which has not joined in the foolish annual 
hegira to fashionable watering-places. The 
denizens of the Mulberry and Baxter Street 
tenement-houses will remain at home, as usual, 
during the entire season. The eighteen-in- 
one-room fashion is still prevalent. We men- 
tion this only in order to correct a misappre- 
hension. It is the landlord of the tenement- 
house who is in Saratoga. 





— It used to be charged against the critics 
that they were in the habit of “ striking ” the 
managers for little extras in the way of ‘‘sugar ” 
But Mr. Hamilton, of Gilmore’s Garden, has 
turned the tables. He strikes the critics—when 
he finds one small enough. 

— Messrs. Wheat & Cornett are soon to pub- 
lish, in their ‘‘NewY ork Drama,” an adaptation 
of ‘les Fourchambault,” Emile Angier’s great 
Paris success. ‘This version is the work of two 
journalists of this city, and is to be brought 
out with very full stage-business, diagrams, etc. 

— Mr. Erwin Wood, of the Chicago £ve- 
ning Journal, has bloomed out as a sculptor. 
He has sculped a group called ‘‘ Childhood’s 
Palmy Days.” It represents a familiar scene of 
bright and beautiful youth, in which the grand- 
mother is, through the medium of the flat of 
the hand, the principal active agent. The 
principal passive agent— but Memory is harrow- 
ing our soul enough already. 


ASSAFCETIDA. 

THE mare threw up her heels in just and 
righteous wrath, 

As the groom upon the sore spot on her head 
hit her. 

“*‘ Have you given the mare her dose?” he met 
his master in the path. 

‘*Ves, yer honor; but she kicked, sor, as I 
fed it her.” 








Answeys for the Aurious. 


WITHERS,— Wither. 

HASELTINE,—She ought to be. 

Lapy-BuGc.—Fly away home—to the lunatic asylum. 

H. NEUBURGER.—You are of the elect and faithful of 
Puck’s fold. You will prosper in all worldly and spiri- 
tual concerns, your beard will grow long and stay so, and 
your children shall rise up numerously and healthily and 
call you blessed. 

Mepicus.—The grave yawns for you, audacious 
stranger. And, peering down into its gloomy depths, 
we can see Oblivion tucking up her shirt-sleeves, expec- 
torating on her hands, and generally bracing up to re- 
ceive the man who wrote those paragraphs. 


- 











W. S. Cooper, Mt. Holly.—We have no doubt that 
your humorous poem is very -humorous and very poeti- 
cal. But which way do you read it—upside-down, or 
from right to left, or how? Read the ordinary plain 
English fashion, it looks very much like sanguinary non- 


sense. 
Leroy S. L.—What manner of hyena are you that in 


this balmy and blessed summer-time, amid all the sweet 
effluence of beneficent nature in her happiest mood, you 
can perpetrate such an outrage on literature as the ‘‘con- 
densed novel”’ you have sent us? You ought to be caged 
and left toexpand your morbid cussedness on soup-bones. 

BLUE TURQUOISE.—Come in and see us, some day 
when you have nothing to do; and we will take you by 


| the lily-white hand and lead you out to the beautiful 


cemetery of Greenwood. There, on a sunny south- 
western slope lies a little grave, on which the grass is 
just beginning to grow soft and green—the grave of the 
last man who asked us if we wished to start a puzzle de- 
partment. His fate ought to be full of a tender and 
touching suggestiveness to you. 

BELLECAMP.—Young man, your verses have merit, 
decided merit. But not enough to warrant our publishing 
them twice over. In June.of 1877 we printed your lines, 
and if you want to have them reproduced ‘‘ by special 
request,” you must bring us a petition signed by two 
hundred prominent residents of Hoboken; and then we 


| shall require you to pay for them at advertising rates. 


We may remark, just here, that you are the most difficult 
youth to satisfy that we have ever met. One publication 


| is generally enough to satisfy any budding poet; but you 


seem to be an exception to the general rule. Probably 
when you die you won’t be satisfied without a third term 
in heaven. 

Lity LEr.—You are probably a shining light among 
the contributors to the Sunday-School Banner, or the 
Lnfant-Band-of-Hope Gazette; but Puck takes very lit- 
tle stock in that class of literature, We are not interested 
in good little boys who won’t smoke or chew or play 
marbles on Sunday; and. who turns away the wrath 
of boys with very soft answers—a/ter the other boys 
have got in one or two on the good little boys’ noses. 
Your pious infants, Lily, are of the kind that grow up 
to be savings-bank presidents and directors of insurance 
companies. We don’t believe in boys who haven't a 
good square basis element of ‘* whodderyersoy ” in their 
composition— not if you want to make men of them. 
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(From ‘* The Cornhill."’) 


NILS JENSEN. 


(Continued.) 


‘in III, 
ce highly civilized communities, whose mem- 





bers, as a rule, aim rather at concealing 

their passions than at controlling them, it 
is probable that few lovers, having accidentally 
seen their sweetheart’s hand kissed by a com- 
mon acquaintance, would take any immediate 
notice of the incident. The fear of appearing 
ridiculous, which is one of the primary char- 
acteristics of a cultivated nature, might be re- 
lied upon to restrain them from any overt act 
or demonstration, however great might be their 
inward wrath. But Nils, who was but an un- 
sophisticated Norwegian peasant, had no such 
potent curb upon the display of his emotions, 
and having been greatly distressed and shocked 
by the little scene which he had just witnessed, 
strode up to the painter’s side with a fine glow 
upon his cheeks, and a mind firmly set upon 
plain speaking. 

“‘ Gustav,” said he, in his full deep voice, “I 
did not mean to spy upon you; but I caught 
sight of you and Dorthe before you knew I 
was near, and—and I saw what you did just 
now.” 

““What, Nils!” cried the other, wheeling 
round upon his camp-stool, and extending his 
hand without any embarrassment. ‘‘ Welcome 
home, again! So you saw—ha, ha, ha!— Well, 
I don’t mind. Iamnot ashamed to have been 
seen kissing Dorthe’s hand, if that is what you 
mean.” 

Nils frowned: it struck him that this was 
pushing audacity to the verge of impudence. 
However, as he seldom gave way to anger with- 
out convincing cause, and as it seemed possi- 
ble that some excuse for Gustav’s behavior 
might be found in the fact of his foreign ex- 
traction, he answered, gently enough: 

‘‘In your country, perhaps, you have differ- 
ent customs from ours; but with us it is not 
thought right to be so familiar with a young 
girl who is betrothed to another man.” 

‘* Betrothed to another man!” cried the ar- 
tist, starting to his feet. “What are you talk- 
ing about Nils? Betrothed to whom?” 

“Why, to me,” replied Nils, rather surprised 
at his vehemence. ‘ Did you not know that?” 

“Great heavens, no! Why did you not tell 
me this before ?” 

“TI thought you must have heard of it,” 
answered Nils; “it is no secret; everybody in 
the village knows it. I don’t know why I did 
not tell you, except that there are things of 
which a man does not speak in ordinary talk 
—just as one does not laugh in church. And 
after all,’”’ he added, “‘ what difference can it 
make to you?” 

** What difference? He asks me what differ- 
ence! Why, the difference between bliss and 
misery! — between heaven and hell!” cried 
Gustav, who was a trifle prone to hyperbole. 
** Oh, Nils, you ought to have told me of this 
sooner!” 

, Here was a revelation! 

‘I could not suppose—I could not guess—” 
stammered Nils. ‘‘ And even now, I don’t 
quite understand. You surely could never 
have thought of—marrying Dorthe!”’ 

** And pray why not ?” 

‘‘We are only peasants, and you are a rich 
gentleman,” andswered Nils. ‘I should have 
thought the difference of position—” 

*« Man, man!” interrupted the other impa- 
tiently, “‘ how often am I to tell you that | am 
a peasant’s son? I have no relations to object 
to my marrying whom | please; and even if I 
had, that would not stand in my way. And 
Dorthe is fit for any position.” 

‘‘ But you have only known her three weeks,” 





objected Nils, unable to comprehend a passion 
of such quick growth. 

“Three weeks! three lifetimes! Do you 
think all the world is as cold-blooded as your- 
self? No, no, Nils, I did not mean that. For- 
give me, I don’t know what I am saying. Oh, 
Nils, I am very, very wretched!” 

The impetuous Gustav sank down upon his 
camp-stool, and hid his face in his hands. ‘I 
must go away,” he moaned out presently; “I 
must leave this place at once.” 

‘* Indeed, I think it is the best thing you can 
do,” said Nils, stroking his chin ruefullly. “1 
am very sorry for what has happened—espe- 
cially if it has been at all my fault; but I think 
you had better go. The more so,” he added ‘‘as 
I myself have to go away to-morrow. My bro- 
ther Frants has been up at the saefer on the 
mountains, with the cattle for a month; and it 
is my turn to relieve him. I don’t see any- 
thing for it but that you should go.” 

“Yes, yes,” answered Gustav, lifting up his 
face from his hands, ‘‘ 1 must go—that is clear. 
I owe my life to you, Nils, and I would rather 
die than do you an injury. But before I leave 
this dear place forever, Nils, I think I will just 
put a few more strokes to my picture. You 
will not mind that. It will be an affair of three 
days—or four days, at the outside; and you 
can trust me for that time.” 

“‘ Trust you ?” said Nils, holding out his hand. 
“Of course I can. And I can trust Dorthe 
too,” he added, with a little touch of pride. 
‘* If you like to remain here a year, it is not I 
who wilf interfere to upset your plans; but, to 
tell you the plain truth, I think you would be 
better out of the country just now; and maybe 
you yourself would be happier away. I don’t 
wonder at your loving Dorthe— who could help 
it? But you had never seen her a month ago, 
remember; and perhaps in another month it 
will be with you as if you had never seen her 
at all.” 

At this heartless suggestion Gustav groaned 
dismally. It was his nature to cry out when 
he was hurt; just as it was Nils’s nature to com- 
fort the afflicted. So that a good hour had 
elapsed before the two young men parted. 

When this interview was at an end, Nils, in 
a somewhat humble and contrite mood, march- 
ed down the hill to bid good-bye to Dorthe, 
whom, by good luck, he found alone in the 
shop. ‘To her he said nothing of what he had 
witnessed earlier in the afternoon, being with- 
held partly by delicacy and partly by pride; 
but in his last words he did contrive to insinu- 
ate a note of warning. 

** You will not forget me when I am away ?” 
he said. 

“‘ Forget you, Nils ?—how could I do that ?” 
asked the girl, raising her clear blue eyes to 
his, and laughing at the bare idea. ‘‘ Do I 
ever forget you ?” 

“ Well; but you will think of me sometimes 
when I am up there in the lonely mountains, 
and you are amusing yourself with Gustav and 
—and the rest ?” 

“I am always thinking of you, Nils,” she an- 
swered simply. ‘I think of you every morn 
ing and evening when I say my prayers—yes, 
and a hundred times a day besides.” 

“Do you?” said Nils, breaking into a happy 
laugh. ‘ Then, what have I left to wish for ?” 

And so he went his way with a mind at rest. 

Now.if there was one thing more than an- 
other of which Gustav Richardt was convinced, 
when he awoke (after a surprisingly sound 
sleep) on the morning of Nils’s departure, it 
was of his loyalty to his absent friend. It 
might be—so he thought, as he brooded sorrow- 
fully over the wreck of his newly-born hopes — 
it might be that those who had kept him in ig- 
norance of arrangements which ought to have 
been made known to him had only themselves 
to blame for the consequence of their negli- 





I! 


gence. It might be that Nilsand Dorthe were 
obviously unsuited to one another, whereas no 
impartial mind could fail to perceive the affin- 
ity which existed between the fair peasant and 
himself. And it might be that a casuist would 
deduce from these considerations the conclu- 
sion that he was not in honor bound to carry 
out the hasty promise (if promise it had been) 
which he had made on the previous afternoon. 
But Gustav resolved at once that he would not 
allow any specious reasonings of this nature to 
obscure the clear light of his conscience. His 
duty was plain. He owed his life to Nils Jen- 
sen; and it would be now seen that he was not 
ungrateful. A few more days he must spend 
in Bakke, in mere justice to himself and to the 
future owner of his great picture; but during 
these days he would be most circumspect in 
his conduct, and on the expiration of them he 
would infallibiy depart. The insinuating sug- 
gestions of the tempter, which would, every 
now and then, make their way into his mind, 
he boldly faced with an Apage retro Satanas! 
and as he combed his long hair before the scrap 
of looking-glass with which the care of Lise 
Aandahl had provided him, he was conscious 
of a comfortable glow of self-approval, feeling 
that he was looking at the face of an honest 
man, 

But now an unforeseen circumstance occur- 
red, which, through no fault of his own, com- 
pelled Gustav to prolong his sojourn in the 
dangerous neighborhood. He had disposed 
of his breakfast in solitude, and was preparing 
to set out for the scene of his daily labors, 
without having so much as hinted at a wish 
that Dorthe should accompany him, when the 
rain set in with a dogged determination which 
seemed to shut out all hope of out-door occu- 
pation for the remainder of that day. And, 
instead of clearing at sunset, it poured on all 
through the night, and all through the next 
day, and again all through the day after that; 
so that the village street was converted to a 
mere watercourse, and the hill-side into a mo- 
rass, Those rainy days were trying ones to 
poor Gustav; for he spent tiiem perforce in the 
same room as Dorthe; and he did not always 
find it easy to keep a bridle upon his tongue. 
But he behaved very well, upon the whole, 
talking a good deal less than usual, and busying 
himself over the likeness of a couple of chil- 
dren, whose mother had begged for this speci- 
men of his skill. Nevertheless, before the 
clouds lifted, time had blunted the edge of his 
determination. He began to think that, after 
all, there was not any necessity for his leaving 
Bakke in such a desperate hurry. Surely it 
was no great matter that he should take a few 
more days of comparative happiness when 
others had a whole lifetime of beatitude to look 
forward to. He was almost angry with Nils at 
the bare idea that so small a favor could be 
grudged to him. Then he remembered that 
Nils had said carelessly that he might stay a 
year if he chose, and this settled the point. 
‘« A year I would not stay,” said Gustav to him- 
self; “‘ I should not think it right. But a week 
is only seven days—quite a ridiculously short 
time if you count it by hours—and half of 
them one is in bed—Yes; I think I will stay 
just one more week.” 

What gave strength to this decision was that 
the rain was succeeded by a spell of the love- 
liest weather imaginable— weather in which it 
would have been asin and a shame to leave the 
beautiful Hardanger Fjord, which, alas! is so 
seldom thus favored. Day after day the sun 
ran his long course across a clear blue sky, 
while the snow-patches on the mountain-sides 
shrank under his warm rays, and tiny cloudlets 
formed and dispersed upon the highest sum- 
mits, and a hundred rivulets, set agoing by the 
recent downpour, grew less and less till at last 
they disappeared altogether; and day after 
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day Gustav worked on in his accustomed mea- 
dow, with Dorthe by his side. ‘Ten days slip- 
ped away like so many minutes; and during 
all this time Gustav’s loyalty to the absent Nils 
continued undiminished, save in the one par- 
ticular of his prolonged presence in Norway. 
There was no approach to love-making in his 
conversation with Dorthe, and no repetition of 
the hand-kissing which had aroused the jea- 
lousy of her legitimate lover. They talked 
mostly of the old topics— Italy, the Mediterra- 
nean, the charms of foreign travel, and so 
forth- but, every now and then, Gustav could 
not refrain from a deep sigh. If Dorthe asked 
him whether anything were making him un- 
happy, he would reply, w:th a most unsuccess- 
ful assumption of carelessness, ‘‘ Oh, no; no- 
thing ut all!” Whereupon she would generally 
sigh too. 

1 am not going to assert that the fine wea- 
ther lasted for a fortnight (which is a statement 
that nobody acquainted with the country 
would honor by a momient’s credence); but it 
is a fact that that period of time had elapsed 
before the rain set in again in anything like an 
uncompromising spirit. When it did begin, it 
brought cold with it; and the general opinion 
was that there would be no more summer that 
year. 

‘“‘ There will be snow on the mountains this 
time,” remarked old Aandahl, one evening, as 
he was smoking a pipe with his guest over a. 
blazing wood fire. 

‘To which his wife replied, ‘‘ Yes; Nils will 
be bringing the cattle down; we may expect 
him any day now.” 

At this innocent observation Gustav startled, 
and, shortly afterwards, rose from his chair and 
walked out of the room. His conscience as- 
sured him that he had done nothing wrong; 
but at the same time the idea of sceing Nils 
again made him feel excessively uncomfortable. 

Dorthe was standing at the house-dvor, lvok- 
ing vut at the weather. She turned round, 
with a smile, at the sound of Gustav’s step. 

** Look,” she said; ‘‘the rain has stopped. 
We shall have a fine day to-morrow.” 

** Will you walk with me to the end of the 
village?” he asked. ‘I should like to look at 
the dear old fjord and the mountains with you 
this evening. Who knows whether we shall 
ever look at them together again! Will you 
come ?”” 

“lo be sure,” she answered, with a glance 
of surprise at his grave face. And so she 
wrapped a cloak about her, and followed him 
into the street. 

‘The watery clouds were breaking and rising 
in all directions, the wind had gradually drop- 
p:d from a strong breeze to almot a dead 
calm; the sun had set, and the melancholy 
northern twilight had begun. 

Gustav walked on without speaking. He had 
to bid his companion farewell; and he felt that 
it was bitterly hard upon him that he must do 
so without hinting at what it cost him to 
breathe the sad word. But when they had left 
the village behind them, and were leaning up- 
on a low wall overluoking the glassy fjord, he 
broke silence abruptly. 

“ Dorthe,” said he, ‘the time has come 
when | must leave this dear place where | have 
spent so many happy days. I shall start to- 
morrow morning.” He had spoken in a steady, 
dogged voice, keeping his eyes fixed upon the 
water beneath him; but now he could not help 
raising them for an instant, to see the effect of 
his sudden announcement. ‘The girl seemed 
startled; he fancied even that her lip quivered. 
She looked at him for a moment, with an odd, 
half piteous gaze, and then turned her head 
away. Gustav’s heart began to thump against 
his ribs. 

‘* You are not angry with me, Dorthe ?” he 
said fuolishly. f 





‘‘Why should I be angry?” she returned, 

in a rather tremulous voice. ‘There is no- 
thing to be angry at. I am only—only sorry.” 
And then it became evident that she was in 
tears. ‘ 
This was more than the impulsive Gustav 
could bear. He forgot all about Nils, and his 
duty, and his good resolutions, and seized the 
girl’s hand. ‘ Dorthe,” he exclaimed, ‘ you 
love me! 1 know you love me!” 

But she dragged her hand away, sobbing out 
in great distress, ‘‘Oh, please don’t! Oh, 
please go away! You don’t know—I never 
told you about— about Nils.” 

‘*What do I care for Nils!” cried the young 
man excitedly. ‘‘ What is his happiness to me 
in comparison with yours! I know all about 
it; 1 heard it long ago; and as for myself, | 
was ready to give up all for his sake; but that 
you should be sacrificed too - that is more than 
he could expect. You are mine now—not 
his!”” 

‘* How can you talk so!”’ exclaimed Dorthe 
indignantly. ‘ How can you be so wicked— 
you who owe your very life to him? And 1 
too—oh, what a wretch I am! If you only 
knew | ow kind he has been to me, and how 
good he is! Yes; | will tell you the truth—1 
love you. But I will never marry you - no, | 
will never, never marry anyone but Nils.” 

Something in the tragic nature of the situa- 
tion touk the young man’s romantic fancy, and 
pleased him a little in the midst of all his dis 
tress. which was genuine enough. 

* You are right, Dorthe,” he said gtoomily. 
‘‘The fates are against us: we could never be 
happy together, knowing that we had done our 
friend a grievous wrong. Let us say good-bye 
now, and have done with it. For me there 
can be no more happiness in this world; bu: 
you will forget me when- when you are mar 
ried. Yes, I wil pray always that you may 
furget me: that is the best wish 1 can have for 
you.” 

‘‘Oh, how noble you are!” she exclaimed 
enthusiastically, 

** No, Dorthe, I am not noble,” he answered. 
with some honest sense of shame; “1 have 
been anything but that. But now 1 am going 
to do the right thing; and to-morrow morning 
1 shall go away, and you will never see m« 
again. But before | bid you farewell for ever, 
Dorthe—my own Dorthe! give me one kiss!” 
And he folded her in his arms. 

But this was quite too much for the patience 
of vld Hans Lundgren, who had been sittuny 
under the lee of a wall, a stone’s-throw off. 
mending one of his eternal nets, and who had 
been a spectator of the whole scene, though, 
being somewhat hard of hearing, he had failed 
to catch a single word of the dialogue. He 
hoisted his rheumatic old body up now from 
the stone on which he had been seated, an? 


‘tottered up to the unconscious couple, full o1 


just indignation. 

‘Come, come!” said he, in his quaverin; 
treble; *‘ your foreign ways and your mincing 
talk and your fine-gentleman manners | do not 
pretend to understand; but some things | d: 
know; and decency, Mr, Painter—decenc, 
is much the same thing in all countries, I sup 
pose. And a pretty sort of friend you are fur 
aman to leave in the house with his sweet 
heart! Fréken Dorthe, run home as fast a: 
you can, and get into your bed, where yor 
ought to have been an hour ago. Ah! in my 
young days it is a good taste of a stout stict 
you would have got or yoursupper,” he added, 
as the girl, waiting for no second bidding, fled 
like an arrow from a bow. 

Gustav faced the intruder, his eyes blazing 
with anger. ‘* What do you mean by sneaking 
round corners and spying upon me, you old 
fool ?”’ he cried. 

‘*What do you mean by calling names, you 





young fool? ‘Sneak’ did you say? I will 
tell you who is a sneak.’ A sneak is a man who 
betrays his friend, and tries to bring honest 
girls to shame.” 

**T swear, Hans Lundgren, that if you were 
a younger nan, | would make you repent of 
having said that!” 

*“*And | swear, Gustav Richardt, that if I 
were a younger man, I would catch you by the 
scruff of your little white neck, and drop you 
into the tjord. But where is the use of bluster- 
ing? At my age we are good for nothing ex- 
cept to mend nets, and give good advice to 
our grandchildren. Here isa piece of good 
advice for you, if you like to take it. Hurea 
boat the very first thing to-morrow morning, 
and get you gone! The snow is deep up there 
on the seers, and Nils Jensen will be down 
before long. Who knows?—perhaps he has 
come down already. Ah, he has a strong arm, 
Nils, and a strong fist at the end of it! Yes, 
and his legs are long ani! strong too; and he 
will have his heavy boots on that he wears in 
the mountains. Believe me, dear young yen- 
tleman, you had better be off.” 

And without waiting for a reply, the old man 
hobbled away, mumbling and chuckling to 
himself as he went. 

Gustav walked slowly back to the village, 
greatly disturbed by this unlucky contretemps. 
After what had occurred, he felt that it would 
be difficult fur him to carry out his intention 
of immediate departure, which, under the cir- 
cumstances, would look unpleasantly like run- 
ning away. Nor, when the morning dawned, 
had he arrived at any definite decision a; to 
nis Movements. ‘The question, however, was 
settled without any action on his part; for, 
while he was discunsolately packing his trunk 
upsta rs, and while Dorthe was sitting alone in 


| the ki:chen, mending one of her father’s shirts 


with trembling fingers, Nils himself walked 
q:uetly into the latter room, and stuod before 
ais betrothed, 

“IT met Hans Lundgren just now,” he said. 


(To be concluded.) 





AFRICAN DIXIE. 


CONJUGATION OF THE VERB “‘I DUN.” 


Present. 


I dun it. 

You dun it. 

He dun it. 

We or us uns dun it. 
You uns dun it. 
They uns dun it, 


Imperfect. 
I dua dun it. 
You dun dun it. 
He dun dun it. 
We or us uns dun dun it. 
You uns dun dun it. 
They uns dun dun it. 

Perfect. 
I gone dun dun it. 
You gone dun dun it. 
He gone dun dun it. 
We or us uns gone dun dun it. 
You uns gone dun dun it. 
They uns gone dur dun it. 
—Fhila. Press. 
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TO A LIZARD IN AMBER. 


[In the interesting cabinet of Mrs. S. H 
Smith, of Jersey City, is a five-legged lizard 
petrified in amber. ] 


(), bright-eyed swimmer from Silurian seas! 
Thou little cousin of the megalosaurus— 
What mocking sylph, beneath the cypress trees, 
Discarding flies and fleas and bugs and bees, 

Embalmed thee for us? 


When thou wert darting through a fiery path, 
Millions of years ago, with a sinuous motion, 
Old Earth lay boiling in a ‘lurkish bath 
And all things wallowed in a sea of wrath— 
A sulphurous ocean, 


Dwelt thou with man primeval in his lair 
On hills Carpathian or desert Ly bian ? 
Or didst thou with the gods Olympus share, 
’Mid such high state living unnoticed there, 

Thou small amphibian ? 


Wert with young Jason sailing from the sun, 
Into the North, with Argonauts imperial, 
When he imported woui to win a throne? 
And was this the first tariff laid upon 
‘The raw material ? 


Say! Didst thou rest on Agamemnon’s grave, 
When Troy’s. renowned unpleasantness was 
Over? 

Or did glad Neptune fling thee from his cave 
When sweet Calypso kissed beside the wave 
Her Spartan lover? 


How different from the death thou livest here 
Amid the gay and sombre, wise and witty, 
With dulcet music melting on the ear, 
And phonograph: discoursing quaint and 
queer, 
In Jersey City! 


Thy lucent coffin had a splendid nook; 
Above, with saucer eyes and claws retractile, 
An owl sits gazing with an anxivus look; 
Around are gems; ben-ath, that limestone 
spook, : 
The pterudactyl. 


’. Who pinioned thy grotesque and uncouth frame 


Within the sunshine ot this golden chamber ? 
Is this the fountain whence the nectar Came? 
Or is it star-born—this undying flaine 
Which men cali aber ? 


Or is this jewel formed of sweet tears shed 
By fair Heliades —Apollo’s daughters — 
Wren their rash brother duwn the welkin sped, 
Lashing his father’s sun team, and fell dead 
In Euxine waters ? 


Splay-footed sprawler from Silurian seas; 
O, tawny cousin of the megalosaurus— 
What spurtive sister of Hesperides, 
In the ambrusia ut celestial trees, 
Embaimed thee for us! 


W. A. Croffut, in Graphic. 


WHEN a chap throws a basin of water down 
the back uf your neck, water yer column ?— 
Yonkers Guzette. 


‘THe Chicago Zimes of Saturday had a touch- 
ing report ot an execution in Geurgia, headed 
* The Acrial Waltz.” 


Mr. CLarkSON N. Potrer will apply to the 
court fur a writ of replevin, in order to get 
back the committee that Ben. Butler has stulen 
from him.— Chicago 7ribune. 


It is now time for picnics, clam-bakes, excur- 
sions, sailing parties, carriage-drives, and being 
carelul about sitting down on the impulsive 
honey-bee.— Bridgeport Standard. 





THE CREAM OF THE BUCKET. 





BOSTON UP TO THE TIMES, 
Buttermilk your nose!--Bostm Fost. 


THE FAT CONTRIBUTOR’S PUN. 


Doesn’t the baker encourage idleness when 
he makes a penny loaf?— Cin. Sut. Night. 


SCRIPTURE WITH MODERN IMPROVEMENTS. 
It is written that a man with a borrowed 


umbrella cannot enter the kingdum of heaven. 
—WN. O. Ficayune. 


MORE SCRIPTURE. 


A soft answer turneth away wrath, and so 
you should never kick a bulldog back of the 
car.—Vew York Herald. 


SLANDEROUS. 
The young ladies at Vassar are not allowed 
to have pe:s within the college, other than the 
regular professors.— Danbury News. 


A CONSIDERATION, 
It is right that the St. Louis papers should 
steal. Surely their readers are entitled to some- 
thing.— Buffalo Express. 


100 MUCH. 


There is a wonderful power in imagination, 
but it gets weak in the knees when it under- 
takes to shoulder circus lemonade. — Cincinnati 
Breakfast Table. 


BLUSHING UNSEEN. 

The 1600 young women of Cleveland who 
are pledged not to associate with young men 
of convival habits, are getting very lonesome. 
—St. Louis Journal. 


PROBABLY. 


The sea serpent has made its appearance at 
the sea-shore resorts, and the place that sells 
the meanest whiskey will see the monster the 
oftenest.— Phila. Kronitle- Herald. 


THE WAY TO LOOK AT IT, 

During the past winter a New Hampshire 
woman has cut and piled twenty-three cords 
of wood, Well, that is doing pretty fair. 
Every man should encourage his wife tu beat 
it, though.— Danie/sonville Sentinel. 


AMENITIES OF WESTERN JOURNALISM. 
Harry Wright has grown as fat as a corn-fed 
hen. Fro appearances, our obituary of him 
will not become of use again much before 
1926. We hope to worry some of the grease 
out of him this week, however.—Cin. Eng. 


PECULIAR. 


Every once in a while we hear of a Califor- 
nia woman killing a bear. This is all right. 
But we challeuge the world to ransack the 
pages of histury and show us where a woman 
ever got away with a mouse. — O7/ City Derrick. 


EFFECT OF THE HEAT WAVE ON BURDETTE, 


There are two brothers on West Hill who 
look so much alike they cannot tell each other 
apart, and one day last week, when Juhn was 
raging like a volcano with the toothache, Henry 
went down to Dr. Wilson and had six teetu 
pulied.— Burlington Hawkeye. 


THAT'S IT, 

Mark Twain has written home for his clergy- 
man to visit him in Geimany, at his ( Mark’s) 
expense. It is strongly suspected that Twain 
is wrestling with a new humorvus effort, and 
desires his minister to pray fur him —to ask 
divine furgiveness for the awful thing he is 
about to do. ‘This surmise may be wrong, 
however. ‘I'he popular humorist may simply 
want a traveling companion who knows how 
to play a good game of euchre or “‘uld sledge.” 
—WNorr. Herald. 








REDUCE THE ARMY! 


The United States Army is pretty busy just 
now. One of them goes out to fight twelve 
thousand Indians every morning while the 
other stays home and gets breakfast. It’s 
wearing though—on the army. ‘The Indians 
don’t appear to mind it much.—Bridgepert 
Standard. 

THEY WON'T. 

We respect Bryant’s memory and his poetic 
talent; but it does seem to be crowding the 
mourners a little when the new poet of the 
Graphic invites such a convulsion of nature as 
this over his decease: 

‘* Mourn, O ye mountains and lament, ye woods! 

Ye mighty winds, walk muffled o er the deep! 

Tread softly, ye great rivers! O sun! keep 

Thy state hung ruund with black, while sorrow broods 
Over the face of earth! Let ocean's floods 

Ileave in huge sighs, and the vast heavens weep!” 


We really hope they won't. - Phila. Bulletin. 


TRIOLET TO THE PEACH. 

Prince-son of the sun, 

Best-born of the summer, 
Your wine delights one, 
Prince-son of the sun; 
But your furze, when upon 

A man’s neck is yum-yummer — 
Prince-son of the sun, 

Best-born of the summer. 


HYPOTHETICAL. 
HE, 
If I were to tell you I love you, 
And then for your hezrt were to pray— 
If | were to tell you | love you, 
Now what do you think you would say? 
SHE, 
If I should say No for my answer, 
In a friendly but resolute way — 
If I should say No for your answer, 
Now what do you think you would say? 
HE, 
I never have told you | love you, 
And, after hose words, never could! 
SHE. 
J've never said No for your answer, 
And how «lo you know that | should ? 
— Quipple Yarrow in Courier-Journal. 
CLAM, 
Far beneath waves which storm winds heaven- 
ward hurl, 
Bowered amid gems upon the golden sand, 
By sprays of emerald sea-weed softly fanned, 
You watch fantastic eddies before you whirl, 
You’re happy as your form you sleepwise curl, 
And fall in visions pleasureful, pale anc grand, 
On moonlit, musicful eves when all is bland, 
Deep in your hails of polished irisful pearl. 


How your chaste soul must glow with amorous 
fire, 
When some fair merman, faint with dreams 
of bliss, 
Pours fund songs at your portal, love-elate, 
To the charmed tune of his deftly-fingered 1) re. 
He little thinks, delicious clam, | wis 
You'll e’er recline on a Fulton Market plate. 
R. K. Munkitirick, in Evening Mail. 


Since the only daily paper in a neighboring 
town has stopped, the barber shops and the 
sewing circles have more than double the 
amount of patrouage and attendance. The 
people are buund tu have the news. — Vorris- 
town Herald. 


A LITTLE daughter of a Connecticut clergy- 
man was left one day to “ tend door,” and 
obeying a summons of the bell, she found a 
gentleman on the steps who wished to see her 
father. ‘‘ Father isn’t in,” said she, ‘** but if it 
is anything about your soul I can attend to you. 
I know the whole plan of salvation,”—- Water- 
bury American. 
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Noruinc is heard now of the President’s 
policy. He may have lost it.—Picayune. 


LicHiNING might do more sometimes if it 
wasn’t in such an awful hurry.— Bridgepori 
Standard, 


In the opinion of the Wheeling Sunday 
Leader, Beaconsfield is ‘‘a biger man” than 
old Vic. 


Ir is said truth lies at the bottom of a well; 
but the constitutional liar has never be known 
to let well enough alone.— Picayune, 


Lire is full of curious things. What makes 
some men wear a duster fourteen inches shorter 
than their undercoat ?— Bridgeport Standard. 


A SAN FRANCISCO woman, having no faith 
in banks, carried around $2,400 in her bustle. 
Thus her income was always in arrears.—-Vorr. 
Herald. 


PoTrtTeR’s committee will hold its sessions on 
the board walk at Atlantic City, while its wit- 
nesses will lie all round on the beach. —7iz/a. 
Bulletin. 


THE Boston Courier says that a penitential 
shadiness becomes Jeff. Davis better than pub- 
licity. A penitentiary shadiness would be still 
more becoming.—P%ila, Bulletin. 


You never saw a Mormon tramp.---Puck. 
What’s the reason we didn’t? There are a 
great many more men tramps than women 
tramps. Thousands more.—/%ila. Bulletin. 


PIERRE LOoRILLARD will spend $16,000 in 
frescoing his Newport house. ‘The prizes in 
packages of chewing tobacco will be’ less fre- 
quent and more fine cut this year.— Picayune 


Murat HAtstTeap is preaching a hot crusade 
against ice water. ‘The man is consistent, too. 
We have been in his sanctum when it was very 
hot, but it was not ice water that we drank 
from that ancient tin cup, was it ?—/%i/adel- 
phia Bulletin. 


WitH a frigidity that nothing this side of— 
let’s call it Halifax—cvuuld thaw out, the Rome 
Sentinel says: ‘‘\1t was cold enough last night 
so that we found ice a foot thick at our door 
this morning.” —Rochester Express. 


THE pic-nic and ice cream season is here; 
watermelons and peaches are with us again; 
but these luxuries poorly compensate us for the 
loss of those amusing cable dispatches we so 
long enjoyed, viz. ‘‘Peace Assured” and ‘War 
Inevitable.” We must now content ourselves 
with dispatches concerning Bismarck’s dog and 
King William’s health.—Vorr. Heradd. 


BryANtT was never honored by a seat in 
Congress, and in the Lvening Post he never 
allowed the prefix ‘‘ Hon.” to be attached to 
any man’s name. To him there was some- 
thing out of place in speaking of ‘‘ Hon. John 
Morrissey and Mr. William Cullen Bryant ” as 
great men of the day.— ew Orleans Picayune. 


‘THe family of a gentleman of color, residing 
in this city, was blessed with a pair of twin 
boys the other evening. His wife being a 
white woman, one of the boys was black and 
the other white. Here’s a chance for a con- 
flict of races.—Lake City Leader. It would 
appear to us that there hac been a conflict of 
races, and that the colored man had lost one 
trick somehow.—St#i//water Lumberman. 


Boston has struck a capital idea. Some 
benevolent persons have arranged to send poor 
children to farm-houses for weeks at a time. If 
there is a Paradise in this unequally happy globe, 
it is a farm-house to a city child.—Wycum Adv. 
Hate tu be correcting fellows all the time, but 
it’s Philadelphia that has struck the Benevolent 
Baby -farm Business,—FAi/a. Bulletin. 





PUCK. 
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APOLLINARIS 


NATURAL 


Mineral Water, 


The Queen of Table Waters, 


HIGHLY EFFERVESCENT. 


Dr. J. MILNER FOTHERGILL. London. ‘The 
Exquisite Apollinaris ; A Delicious Beverage.”’ 

PROF. J. A. WANKLYN, St. George’s Hosp.. 
London, “Highly Effervescent, Wholesome, and absolu- 
tely Pure; superior to all others.”’ 

DR. R. OGDEN DOREMUS. ‘Absolutely pure and 
wholesome; superior to all for daily use; free from all the ob- 
jections urged against Croton and artificially aerated waters.”’ 

DR. PETER HOOD, President of the Hert . 
Medical Mange G &e. ‘Superior to Vichy and Vals.’ 

PETER SQUIRE, F. L.S., Chemist to the Queen. 
roth Edition of COMPANION TO THE BRIvISH PHARMACOPABIA. 
‘*Exhilarating ; Good for Sickness, Dyspepsia, and Loss of 
Appetite.” 

C. MacNAMARA. F.R. C. S., C. 8S. 1., Surgeon to 
Westminster Hosp., London. ‘More Wholesome 
and Refreshine than Soda or Seltaer Water.’’ 

HERMAN WEBER, M.'D., F. R. C. P.. Physician 
to the German Hosp., London. ‘Of great value 
in lithic acid diathesis, in catarrh of the bladder, and of the 
respiratory organs; agreeable and useful. 


FREDERICK DE BARY & C9., 


41 & 43 Warren Street, NEW YORK. 


Sole Agents for United States and Canadas. 


FOR SALE BY DEALERS, GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS. 


Evere genuine bottle bears the Wellow label. 





THE GREAT EUROPEAN NOVELTY. 


HUNYADI JANOS. 


The Best Natural Aperient. 


The Lancet. — ‘“Hunyadi Ja 
nos. — Baron Liebig affirms that 
its richness in aperient salts sur- 
passes that of all other known 
waters.” 

TheBritish Medical Jour- 
~ nal, — ‘‘Hunyadi Janos. — The 

most agreeable, safest, and most 

efficacious aperient water.’ 

PROFESSOR VIRCHOW, 
Berlin. ‘Invariably goodand 

prompt success; most valuable.” 

PROFESSOR BAMBER- 
GER, Vienna. ‘‘! have pre- 
scribed these Waters with remar- 





kakle success.’”’ 

PROFESSOR SCANZONI, Warzburg. 
none but this.”” 

PROFESSOR LAUDER BRUNTON, M. D., F. R. 
8, London. “‘More pleasant than its rivals, ‘and sur- 


**T prescribe 


passes them in efficacy.’ 

PROFESSOR AITKEN, M. D., 
Military weoyteat. Netley. 
and Friedrichshall 


A Wineglassful a Dose. 
INDISPENSABLE TO THE TRAVELLING PUBLIC. 


Every genuine bottle bears the name of THE APOLLINARIS Co. 
(limited), London. 


Fre@’k De Bary & Co., 
41 & 43 WARREN Street, 
NEW YORK, 
Sole Agents for the United States and Canada. 
FOR SALE BY DEALERS, GROCERS, AND 
DRUGGISTS. 


The Label on every genuine Bottle is printed on BLUE paper 


F.R.S., Royal 
‘*Preferred to Pullna 





THE 


BLACK AND COLORED PRINTING INKS 


Usep ON THIS PAPER ARE MANUFACTURED BY 


FRED'K H. LEVEY & CO., 


PRINTING INK MANUFACTURERS, 
NEW YORK. 


32 Beekman Street, 
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CGM. "AIT, FLEISCHMANN & COS 


GENUINE ARTICLE 
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Prices Lower than before the War. 
c21 and 253 Broadway, New York. 


“Tried and Proven Trustworthy? 


MATHESIUS & FREY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CABINET 


FURNITURE 


Upholstery, Decorations, &c., 
at Prices to suit the times. Every Article guaranteed. 
91 BLEECKER ST., NEW YORK. 











It is evidently the policy of England to 
strengthen the aristocracy as much as possible. 
Peerages are flying around like blackberries. 
—. Y. Com, Ado. 


Ir the editor of the Cincinnati Commercial 
is anything, and that he is, all nature cries 
aloud through all her works, he is a friend of 
boiling water as a beverage. It is not that he 
loves iced sherbet less, but that he loves a hot 
drink more. — Derrick. 


THE information has just reached us that 
Butler is having printed one hundred thousand 
copies of a speech made by him in 1869, for 
general distribution. Here we go for a lodge in 
some vast wilderness, where there is no post- 
office. Good-bye! Who will care for mother 





now ?— O7/ City Derrick. 








Jupce HILton certainly carried out the 
wishes of the late A. T. Stewart in opening a 
hotel for women, and he carried out his own 
in immediately shutting it up again, and keep- 
ing a tavern that would pay better interests. — 
NV. O. Picayune. 


A BOOK farmer was discovered sitting under 
a tree in one corner of his grain-field a few 
mornings since, reading, in a very loud tone, a 
pamphlet report of the Beecher-Tilton trial. 
He explained that the weather was very hot, 
and he was trying a new plan to “shock”’ his 
wheat.— WVorristown Herald. 

THE rain is supposed to descend upon the 
just and unjust, but the sun doesn’t appear to 
do business that way. While honest people are 
dying from the heat in St. Louis, Beecher is 
still enjoying good health. —Aj ronikle-Herald. 
























































PUCK. 








THE FAMOUS 


Vienna Cotibe Pot,| 9 


WHICH CREATED SUCH A SENSATION 
AT THE VIENNA. EXHIBITION, AND ALSO AT THE 
CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, IS IMPORTED BY 


EDWARD D. BASSFORD. 


HOUSE FURNISHING, HARDWARE. 
CHINA, GLASS, CUTLERY AND 
SILVERWARE STORES, 
1, 2, 3, 12, 13. 15, 16 & 17 Cooper Institute, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


CIRCULARS AND Price Lists F288. 





Established June, 1865. 


JOHN REIDY, 


Successor To 


REIDY & KIELY and REIDY & HARVEY, 
108, 110, 112, 114 Cliff Streei, 


NEW YORK, 





Corner Hague and Frankfort Streets, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


OAK-TANNED 


LEATHER BELTING. 


DENTAL OFFICE 


Philippine Dieffenbach - Truchsess, 


162 West 23rd St., bet. 6th & 7th Aves., N. Y. 


Late 389 CANAL STREET. 


OTTO LEWIN, 


The well known Artist Photographer, 
989 THIRD AVE.,S. E. Cor. 59th St., 
294 BOWERY, above Houston St. 


NO CURE, NO PAY! 


CONTRACTS MADE FOR CLEARING HOUSES 
AND SHIPS OF ALL KIND OF VERMIN, 
RATS AND MICE. 

Principal Depot, 64 Fulton St., New York. 

B. ISAACSEN. 

















At 10 Barclay St., near Astor House, 
And at Coney Island, at our Champagne Pavillion on the Beach, 
in front of Cables’ Hotel, during the Bathing Season. 





FRASH &CO- 
NLOANUNAE LH 


10 BARCLAY ST., N. Y. 





Champagne on Draught 10 Cts. a Glass. 


< 


ACH ae & MOELICH, 


363 CANAL ST,, N. Y., 


¢ffer great Bargains in 
WATCHES, DIAMONDS, J vriny, ane. 
LING eae rhs — 


WEDDING “ue HOLIDAY GIFTS 
in endless variety at close prices. 


EsTABLISHED 1838, — 


Otto Stietz’ New York Glass Letter Co., 
611 BROADWAY 611 























DIRECTIONS FOR ADJUSTING AND CEMENT ARE 
SHIPPED WITH EVERY ORDER. 





NOTICE. 

No. 26 (issue of September 5th, 1877) of ** Puck” 
will be bought at this office, No. 13 North William 
Street, at full price. 





GENTLEMEN'S HATS 
174 Fifth Ave., 169 Broadway, 


Between 22d & 23rd Streets, Near Cortianpt Srrerrt, 
NEW YORK, 





PAGNE 


ppt y a 
L. DE VENOGE, 


41 South William Street, New York. 


CENERAL ACENT. 
For Sale by all the Principal Wine 
Merchants and Grocers. 


Cheapest Book-Store in the World. 


175672 NEW and OLD Standard WORKS in Every 
Department of Literature, Almost given away, Mammoth 
Catalogue free. Books bought, 


LEGSGSAT BROS., 
3 BEEKMAN ST., Opp. Post Office, N. Y 


NICOLL, The Tailor, 


139—149 Bowery. 


WIR 


~ 





THE PUREST CHAMPAGNE 
MPORTED IN THE U. S. 








PAD TS to erbaieee cc ccccccescsosthevbeseoedensbéan $3.00 to $10.00 
SUITS to order..ccc.cscccccccsse scene socteteses $12.00 to $40.00 
OVERCOATS to order....0.00sseccssseppess 6am $12.00 upwards 











PUCK’S 
ALMANAC 
FOR 1878. 


THE MOST REMARKABLE 
EVER PRINTED. 








CONTAINING :— 


(But why should the contents) 
be thus publicly exposed ?) 


Price, 15 Cents. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 














MZ our “AMERICA” Extra Dry. 


As the firm of AUG. MARSHALL & Co. manu- 
« facture and sell Champagne, bearing a label which 
has been made to closely resemble ours, by using 
the word **American,’’ while our brand is 
‘* AMERICA’? Extra Dry, and we have been 
informed that this firm sells and offers for sale 
their Champagne as our wine, we desire to notify 
our customers and the public that it is an entirely 
different Champagne, and that we have no con- 
nection with that tirm. We do not object to fair 
competition, but are opposed to an imitation of 
our brand, and the sale of an inferior article which 
would tend to injure the excellent reputation of 


A. WERNER & 00., 308 Broadway, n.Y 














PATENT COVERS FOR FILING ae 


PRICE $I. 


00 EACH. 


FOR SALE AT “PUCK” OFFICE, 


13 North William 


Street, New York. 





BACK NUMBERS OF PUCK 


CAN BE SUPPLIED ON DEMAND. 


ADDRESS, 
Willmer & Rogers News Co., oR, Publishers “* Puck” 
31 Beekman Street, 13 North William Street, 
New York. New York. 
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~ OS aranRS PIRD OWREO AS 
mA» 


RAPID TRANSIT GF RESIDENTS. 


“The company is right! In a short tifme there’ll be no one left to complain of the noise!” 





